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To: Prof. Dr. M. Kropp, Direktor of the Orient Institut Beirut, R. Hussein Beyhum, 
Zokak el-Blat, P.O.Box 11-2988 Riad Solh Beirut, 1107 2120 Lebanon 
Fax: 00961-1-37 65 99, 

From: Prof. Dr. Benon Zbigniew Szatek; 

work: Poland, 71-017 Szczecin, University of Szczecin, Faculty of Arts, ul. Krakowska 
71/79, fax: 48 91 444 3242 

Private address: Poland, 70-444 Szczecin, ul. Mazurska 20 m.7 
Sir, 

I am sending (as promised) my paper: ‘On the Greek language in the proto-Byblian 
and Cypro-Minoan inscriptions’ for the Symposium ‘Byblia Grammata’ (22 pages 
(text and tables)). I hope that it will be possible to present it to the audience. 

Yours sincerely Benon Zbigniew Szalek 


Prof. Dr. Benon Zbigniew Szatek 
University of Szczecin, Poland 

On the Greek language in the proto-Byblian and Cypro-Minoan inscriptions 
(paper for the Symposium ‘Byblia Grammata’, Byblos, 28/29.9.2007) 

This paper is based on my books published in 2001 and 2005. The first book (The 
Proto-Byblian Inscriptions in the Light of Heuristics and Cryptology’) presented the 
results of my decipherment of the proto-Byblian inscriptions on 9 objects. In the 
second book (‘Linear A and Cypro-Minoan in the Light of Heuristics and Cryptology’) I 
presented (among other problems) the results of my work on a long (291 legible 
signs) Cypro- Minoan inscription from Enkomi (Cyprus). 

The aim of this paper is to present some general reflections on the language and 
contents of these texts. 

I do not intend, for obvious reasons, to repeat here the whole procedure of 
decipherment (its description can be found in my books, which are accessible in 
numerous university libraries in many countries). However, it will be not out of place 
to recall here some cryptological problems and tricks I used with regard to the proto- 
Byblian and Cypro-Minoan inscriptions. 
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The ‘proto-Byblian’ inscriptions 

The so-called proto-Byblian inscriptions (an example is shown in Table 1; 
Inscription 6, side 2) were found almost 80 years ago by M.Dunand [3]. I dealt with 10 
objects covered with inscriptions (to be precise: 3 objects bear just fragments of 
inscriptions; one fragment is very damaged). The problem is that the longest texts 
(c.450, 223 and 116 legible signs) lack any typical dividers (e.g. vertical strokes, 
which appear in some shorter inscriptions (nos. 3, 7, 8)).Therefore, it is necessary to 
use the structure (e.g. the gaps at the end of ‘lines’) and various regularities (distinct 
and repeated groups of signs) to separate individual words. 

I divided the inscriptions into 2 groups. The first one consisted of the longest 
inscriptions, and the other one of inscriptions on spatulae etc., which I treated as 
‘control material’ (to be used in order to verify the results achieved on the basis of the 
first group of inscriptions). 

Internal analysis of regularities allowed me to find similar groups of signs and to 
determine which signs were different, and which signs should be treated as variants. 
In this manner I determined a preliminary set of basic signs - for the first group. 
Internal analysis (based on regularities, gaps, etc.) revealed that the direction of 
writing in the longest inscriptions was: right > left. This analysis also revealed typical 
endings, paradigms, and, above all: ‘crosswords’, based on the fact that the same 
sign - syllable appears in various ‘words’ (I do not think that, for example, French 
‘crosswords’ could be solved by means of the German language / vocabulary). 

The results of this preliminary internal analysis were the point of departure for the 
next step: external analysis (comparisons with facts known from elsewhere). First of 
all I applied Index 241 (number of all signs: number of different signs; I used this 
Index for the first time when I examined and deciphered the inscription on the 
Phaistos Disk (241 recognizable pictorial signs; Table 2: the drawing is based on [4], 
but the numbers 1-50 are my own; Table 3: the syllabary of the Phaistos Disk, as 
reconstructed by me in 1977) [11-17, 20]). The value of this Index indicated that the 
proto-Byblian writing system consists of open syllables (like: MA, ME, KO, etc.). After 
a preliminary reconstruction of the syllabary for the first group of inscriptions (the 
language turned out to be Greek (a Greek dialect different from the Linear B dialect, 
known from Crete), I used the phonetic values in order to read the second group of 
inscriptions (I was curious, whether there will be any recognizable Greek words or 
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expressions). The results were satisfactory: there appeared acceptable forms of 
Greek words. One of them was: JI-RI-NO-MI-TO-JO (J=Y), which is a form of Greek: 
IRINOMIKTOS: ‘mixed with iris’ (IRINOS: made of iris). This word (it can be found in 
any good dictionary of Old Greek (e.g. [10]), but it is absent in the Linear B 
inscriptions) appears in Inscription 7, which is a sacrificial text. The proto-Byblian 
syllabary, which I reconstructed in 2000, is shown in Table 4. 

Let us have a look at some long ‘proto-Byblian’ words and their Greek equivalents: 

1) PA-KO-RE-NA-ZA-JI (Inscriptions): a form of: PAGKOIRANOS: almighty 

2) J E-S0-S[0]-SE-J l-S0-S[0]-TE-J[E] (Inscriptions): a form of: EXOUSIASTEES: 
ruler (I am not responsible for the scribe’s ‘orthography’) 

3) KTE-WO-MA-N[E]-DE-JU (Inscription 6); a form of: THEOMANTEIA: the divine 
gift of prophesying 

4) MA-N[E]-TI-S[E] (Inscription 6): a form of: MANTIS: prophet 

5) JE-KTA-NU-SO (Inscription 1): a form of: EKTENOOS: generously 

6) JI-KE-TA-JE (Inscriptions): a form of: HIKETEIA: imploration. 

The last form could be compared with the Linear B personal name: l-KE-TA 
(however, I have no doubt that the ‘proto-Byblian’ dialect differs from the dialect of 
the Linear B inscriptions from Crete, Pylos and Mycenae). 

Now let us have a look at some forms interesting from the viewpoint of grammar: 

1) WO-RI-SE (Inscription 6): a from of: HORIZOO: to allot 

2) PU-JI-JO, PO-JI-ZO: (Inscriptions 5, 8): forms of: POIEOO: to sacrifice 

3) PA-RE-SA-NU (Inscriptions): a form of: PARASAINOO: to allure 

4) WO-PE-LU (Inscription 6): a form of OPHEILOO: to owe (in Linear B: O-PE- 
LO) 

5) BA-SI-LE-WO, BA-SI-LE-JI (Inscription 5): forms of: BASILEUS (my research 
suggests that some of the phonetic values determined for the Linear B signs by 
M.Ventris and J.Chadwick are not correct: my analyses indicate that: QA=PTA, 
QE=KTE, QO=PTO; e.g. not QA-SI-LE but PTA-SI-LE (a form of BASILEUS: king) 
[16] 

6) BU-LE-SU-ZI, BU-LE-SE-J[E] (Inscription 6): forms of BOULEUOO: to advise, 
decide. 

Now let us have a look at some ‘proto-Byblian’ expressions: 

1) PA-SI-WU-MI (Inscription 5): a form of: PAS+SU (dat.pl. (UMMI, UMMIN, 
HUMIN): to all of you) 
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2) PA-N[E]-TO-TE (Inscription 6): a form of: PANTOTHEN: from everywhere 

3) PA-N[E]-T0-S0-S[0] (Inscription 6): a form of : PAN TOSOOS: so much of 
everything 

4) MA-N[E]-TI-S[E] TU-LU-JI-SO-S[0] (Inscription 6): MANTIS (prophet) + 

TULUISOS (name) 

5) PU-S[I] HO-SI-JU-S[l] (Inscription 5): a form of: POOS (quite) + HOSIOOS 
(devoutly) 

6) NA-S0-S[0] PA-WO-WU-Z[A] BA-SI-LE-WO (Inscription 5): a form of: 
NEESOS (island, peninsula) + PAPHOS (a town in Cyprus) + BASILEUS (king) 

7) ZE-MI KA-PA-ZI-JO-WO-WO SU-ZI Dl-S[0] (Inscription 6): forms of 
ZEEMIA (punishment) + KARPASIOS / KARPASON (a town or region in Cyprus) + 
SUS (pig, swine) + DIS (god; the sign for Dl in this word is written in a reversed 
manner) 

8) BA-LE TU-JI PA-RO LE-BA-NO JE-S0-S[0]-SE-Jl-S0-S[0]-TE-J[E] 
(Inscription 5): BALEEN (king; a Phrygian title) + THUOO (to sacrifice) + PARA 
(to) + LI BANOS (Lebanon) + EXOUSIASTEES (ruler). 

In the second group of inscriptions I find: 

1) W0-L0-SA-GE-M[0]-Z0-Z[0] (Inscription 9): a form of HOLO (whole) + 
SPHAGIASMOS (sacrifice; the change of SMO > MZO is very interesting) 

2) DO-TE (Inscription 4): a form of: DOOTEER: donor 

3) TE-NA-R[E] (Inscription 4): a form of: THENAR: cavity. 

I must recall and emphasize here that some signs / syllables (e.g. PA, NA, WO, 
etc.) appear in several words and inscriptions (e.g. Rl appears in WO-RI-SE and Jl- 
RI-NO-MI-TO-, WO appears in WO-RI-SE, WO-PE-LU and BA-SI-LE-WO), so that 
we have to do with specific ‘proto-Byblian crosswords’ (which considerably reduces 
the possibility of arbitrary readings; moreover, there is the level of contents - which 
requires some logic in the deciphered texts: they must be ‘reasonable’). 

Some ‘proto-Byblian’ words are identical with Classical Greek words (e.g. KTE-MA: 
KTEEMA: property, or THEMA: deposit, treasure), and some differ. BU-MI-R- instead 
of BOOMIS (a small altar) indicates a phenomenon named rhotacism. SA-ZU and 
SA-ZO instead of SPHAZOO (I sacrifice slaughtering) suggest negligent 
transcription. In some cases the consonants R, M, K are reduplicated (e.g. JIRROS = 
hiros: sacred). A few words resemble Semitic forms (e.g. NU-DO-R[E]: oath; MA-ZI- 
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JE-S[A]: messiah; JE-SA-W[E]: ESAU (name); RE-S[E]-S[l]-JI-W[0]: Ressjiw = 
Reshef). BA-LE resembles the Phrygian royal title BALEEN. 

The contents of the proto-Byblian inscriptions were published in the above- 
mentioned book (the inscriptions have a votive character). One (Inscription 2) is too 
short and damaged (it is just a fragment) to be interpreted. Inscriptions 8-10 (spatulae 
of bronze) are ‘private’. They promise sacrifices (animals) as an equivalent for 
‘defilement’ to one or two gods: the god in Byblos and a god, whose name can be 
interpreted as MOT or MUOODEES (Apollo). Inscriptions 8 and 10 are signed by 
men bearing Greek names (resembling: Disoulas, Iphios), whereas Inscription 9 is 
signed by JE-SA-WE, which resembles the Semitic name: ESAU. Inscription 4 (on a 
block of stone) has a sepulchral and votive character: there appears the divine name 
DAIOON (perhaps DAGON, known as the god of the Philistines?). Inscription 7 (on a 
bronze spatula, signed by PIOON - a Greek name (Fatty?)) contains the word 
mentioned above: IRINOMIKTOS. Its content is votive (‘a small altar for the town’). 
The expression: ‘the town against the lonians’ suggests fights among various tribes. 
This impression is confirmed by the contents of the longest proto-Byblian inscriptions 
(nos: 1, 5, 6). 

Each of them mentions the enigmatic tribe / house of PI-RO-ZO-JI or PI-RU-ZO-JI 
(also: BI-LO-ZO-JI, BI-LU-ZO-JI). A similar form appears in Inscription 8 (PI-RO-S[E], 
BI-LO-S[E]). It is possible that this name is a simplified form of BYBLOS = GEBAL 
(GEBAL could be associated with KTE-BA-LA-JI in Inscription 6). However, there are 
other possibilities: a form of PRAISSOS (a town in the eastern part of Crete), 
PROUSOI, BROUSOI, BRUSOI, PULESATI / PELESET (Philistines; according to the 
Bible, they originated from Crete / Kaphtor (Egyptian: Keftiu) (??). Anyway, the 
contents of Inscriptions 1, 5, 6 indicate that the PI-RO-ZO-JI are also named ME-JO- 
TE-RE MU-ZI-WO-N[E], which I associate with the following Greek basic forms: 
MEIOTEROS: smaller, younger, minor, and MUSIA: Mysia (a land in Asia Minor, 
between the island of Lesbos, Troas and Phrygia Minor). This could explain the 
‘small altar for the deity of MA-KA-S[0]-TU’ (Inscription 6): Makestos is a river in 
Mysia and Phrygia Minor (Greek myths mention other river-gods: Asopos, 
Skamandros, Kaystros / Kaustros, etc.). 

What do we know about Mysia and its inhabitants? Its population seems to have 
been rather mixed. Myths mention some kings ruling in Mysia. One of the earliest 
kings: Teutras, the son of Lysippe, was followed by Telephos, the son of Herakles 
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and Auge, the daughter of Aleos, the king of Tegea in Greece. Telephos ruled in 
Mysia in the epoch of the Trojan War (1194-1184 BC?). He married Astyokhe, the 
sister of Priamos, the king of Troy. Their son Eurypylos, fought at Troy against the 
Achaeans and was killed by Neoptolemos, the son of Akhilleus. Grynos, the son of 
Eurypylos and grandson of Telephos, became the king of Mysia. Myths mention other 
minor kings in this country: 

1) Polyphemos (the son of Elatos), who founded the town of Kios (in the times of 
Herakles) 

2) Adramys, the son of Thebe and Herakles, who founded the town of Adramyttion 
(Adramys was described as ‘Pelasgian’) 

3) Eetion, the king of Thebe, killed by Akhilleus 

4) Pergamos (the son of Andromakhe (the daughter of Eetion of Thebe) and 
Neoptolemos), who founded the town of Pergamon many years after the fall of 
Troy. His brother, Molottos, was the king of Epirus. 

The Iliad relates that the Mysians, Lycians and Phrygians camped together 
(10.431), which is interesting in the light of the proto-Byblian Inscriptions 5 and 6, 
where the Minor Mysians appear as the enemies of the Lycians. 

Homer mentions some commanders of Mysian troops at Troy: 

1) Hyrtios, the son of Gyrtos (killed at Troy; 14.512) 

2) Haimos, a companion of Telephos 

3) Khromis and Ennomos (2.858). 

Ennomos is interesting, from the viewpoint of the proto-Byblian inscriptions, for he 
was not only a commander but also a ‘prophet’. According to Greek myths, the 
‘prophets’ could be divided into two groups. The first group includes the ‘usual 
prophets’, like Kalkhas, Teiresias, Phrasios from Cyprus (slaughtered in Egypt by the 
king Bousiris), Polyeides (who healed Teutras, the king of Mysia), Merops (of Perkote 
in Mysia). The second group includes the prophets with ‘political’ or ‘military’ 
ambitions, like Mopsos and Amphilokhos (who founded (after the Trojan War) Mallos 
in Cilicia; the dynasty of Mopsos ruled in Cilicia even in the 8 th century BC). My 
impression is that the prophet TU-LU-JI-SO-S[0] (MANTIS: MA-N[E]-TI-S[Ej), who is 
mentioned (twice!!; before the Achaeans) in Inscription 6 in association with the town 
/ colony of the PI-RU-ZO-JI named LU-KA-WO-WO (Lykaoon?), belongs to the 
second group. 
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The PI-RO-ZO-JI (BI-LO-ZO-JI) are different from the Achaeans (HA-KA-JU) which 
are mentioned in two texts (Inscriptions 5 and 6), but always after the PI-RO-ZO-JI, 
and at the end of inscriptions. The Achaeans seem to be of minor importance. In 
Inscription 5, the king of the Achaeans: PO-SI-ZA-JU (Posizaios?) bears the Semitic 
title of ‘messiah’ (MA-SI-JE-S[A]). It is interesting that the Achaeans offer (in 
Inscription 5 as well as in Inscription 6) ‘wood’, ‘fragrant wood’ (SU-LA; a form of 
XULON). These inscriptions indicate an alliance between the Minor Mysians and the 
Achaeans, which is not compatible with the political situation depicted by Homer in 
the Iliad (the Mysians fought against the Achaeans). 

Inscription 1 mentions a king of the PI-RU-ZO-JI or BI-LU-ZO-JI (the name is 
damaged: PU-...), who asks a god named DA-JU (DAIOON; DAGON of the 
Philistines?) for protection of Kaunos (KA-WU-NU) and / or Small Kaunos (DU-TA 
KA-WU-NU: TUTTHEE KAUNOS). The expression ‘Small Kaunos’ indicates that it is 
a colony of Kaunos. Kaunos was a town between Caria and Lycia, in the vicinity of 
Rhodes. A Greek myth relates that this town was founded by Aigialos, the son of 
Kaunos (who belongs to the 3 rd generation after the Cretan king Minos; Minos, 
Akakallis, Miletos, Kaunos, Aigialos). If this myth is to be believed, Kaunos could be 
founded at c. 1150 BC (25 years for one generation). According to Greek myth, 
Aigialos was followed by Lyrkos (c. 1125 BC?) and his son Basilos c.1100 BC (?). 

Two things are intriguing: 

1) Byblis, the sister of Kaunos, was associated with Byblos 

2) ‘BASILOS’ resembles BA-ZE-LE (MA-ME-KO-JI BA-ZE-LE) in Inscription 6 (this 
person was earlier described as: KTE-WO-MA-NE MA-ME-KO TU-MA-N[E]-DI: 
theomanees Maimakos thumomantis: ‘possessed by gods’ + Maimakos + 
‘prophet’ (I admit: it is a very long shot to link the mythical Basilos with the proto- 
Byblian BA-ZE-LE; I just try to find an explanation for Kaunos in a proto-Byblian 
inscription). 

If Greek myth is to be believed, then the colony of Kaunos (Small Kaunos) could be 
founded not sooner than a generation after Aigialos, i.e. c. 1125 BC. Perhaps this 
myth enables us to date the proto-Byblian inscriptions more precisely than until now. 

The proto-Byblian Inscriptions 1, 5, 6 belong to different epochs, associated with 
different kings of the PI-RU-ZO-JI (BI-LU-ZO-JI). 
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The king of the PI-RU-ZO-JI / BI-LU-ZO-JI (PU-...) in Inscription 1 bears the title of 
MA-ZI-WO-S[A], which resembles the Semitic forms for ‘messiah’ (the Achaean king 
in Inscription 5 bears a similar Semitic title). 

In Inscription 5 the king is named: WO-WO-DI-?-SU (Oudi(?)s ?; it is very tempting 
to identify him as Odysseus, but (in the light of the above) they are separated by c. 
60 years). As far as I can see from the text, he also is the king of the island of 
Paphos (Cyprus). Therefore, let us have a look at myths referring to the link ‘Byblos - 
Paphos / Cyprus’. 

Myths give different versions regarding the origin of Paphos: 

1) Pygmalion (the son of Belos and king of Cyprus) had a son or daughter named 
Paphos, and his / her son was Kinyras 

2) Pygmalion (the king of Cyprus) had a son: Kinyras 

3) Pygmalion (the king of Cyprus) had a daughter named Metarme, who married 
Kinyras from Byblos (their sons: Adonis, Oxyporos) 

4) Paphos was the son of Kephalos. 

The town of Paphos is said to have been founded by Kinyras. If so, then the town 
of Paphos must have appeared before the visit of Odysseus (as an envoy of 
Agamemnon, the king of the Achaeans) to Kinyras, the king of Paphos (e.g. before 
1195 BC ?). 

It is interesting that according to the Iliad (4.330), Odysseus (a descendant of 
Kephalos in the 3 rd generation) commanded at Troy the troops of the inhabitants of 
Kephallenia (an island (named after Kephalos (see above)) in the vicinity of Taphos 
(the island of Taphos is mentioned in the proto-Byblian Inscription no.5). 

Shortly after the Trojan War, the town of Paphos was taken (or: founded?; again?) 
by Agapenor of Tegea (Arkadia). In that epoch Cyprus was also invaded by other 
Achaean kings: Teukros, Pheidippos, Akamas, Demophont. If my interpretation is 
right, then the king WO-WO-DI-?-SU from Byblos and Paphos belongs to an epoch at 
least 60 years later than Kinyras and Agapenor, the former kings of Paphos. It is 
intriguing that in Inscription 5, OUDI(?)S appears as: NA-S0-S[0] PA-WO-WU-Z[A} 
BA-SI-LE-WO, i.e. as ‘the king of the island of Paphos’, and not ‘of the town of 
Paphos’. 

Two proto-Byblian inscriptions (nos. 5 and 6) mention the Lycians (LU-KA-JU-). In 
Inscription 5 I read: ‘as for the Lycians - if he decides the punishment of the Lycians 
of/from KA-PA-ZI-JO...’. In Inscription 6 I find: ‘They have deserved the punishment: 
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the god of the swines from / of KA-PA-ZI-JO-WO-WO and the Lycians...’, and: ‘they 
will take care of the WA-LU-SO-J[E] (lalusos, Alashia??) punishment of the Lycians’. 

In short, two tablets of different kings of Byblos (dated as later than 1125 BC) 
mention the problem with the Lycians in the northern part of Cyprus (I find there 
some similar (see above) names: KARPAS (peninsula), [RIZO] KARPASON (town), 
KARPASON (mountains); in the Linear B texts I find similar words: KA-PA-SI-JA 
(fern.; Pylos) and KA-PA-SO (Knossos, the word is described as ‘obscurum’ [9]). 

Long before the Trojan War, in the 15-13 th centuries BC (even c. 1200 BC, when 
Hammurabi, the last king of Ugarit addressed, in his undelivered (because of the 
invasion of the Sea Peoples) letter, the king of Cyprus) Cyprus was denoted as 
Alashia (and the like; it is assumed that: Alashia = Enkomi = Cyprus). As we can 
see, c. 1125 BC the island was known not as Alashia but as Paphos. 

The hatred (particularly striking in comparison with the calm inventory texts in Linear 
B) of the Mysian kings towards the Lycians is peculiar and difficult to explain 
(according to Homer, the Mysian and Lycian troops camped together). The fact that 
the Lycians were known as pirates hardly explains this hate. It is more than probable 
that the Minor Mysians also were pirates. Perhaps the town of Kaunos could give 
some clue (it is a very long shot: it is possible that the Lycians annoyed, attacked or 
occupied Kaunos, the point of departure for the colony of Small Kaunos, founded 
somewhere on the coast of Phoenicia, Syria, etc.). 

Inscription 6 is not signed by a king (as Inscription 5), but by a Leiritimo(?)s, who 
seems to be a person of a higher rank than that of a scribe (perhaps a priest). 
Although the general idea of the text is clear, there are certain difficult details. For 
example, I am not sure whether PO-LI-MU-DA-JI-JO, the king of PI-RU-ZO-JI (BI-LU- 
ZO-JI) is identical with MA-KA (Makar ?): both allot the towns of this tribe to the gods. 
Does this king have two names (which, in Asia Minor, was not unusual, according to 
Greek myths), or does MA-KA simply mean: ‘happy’? Greek myths mention a 
MAKAR from Rhodes, who became the king of Lesbos, an island at the Mysian coast 
(Rhodes is situated in the vicinity of Kaunos, one of its towns is IALUSOS (proto- 
Byblian: WA-LU-SO- ??). 

Maimakos (MA-ME-KO), who appears (two times) in Inscription 6, was mentioned 
above. 

The queen (BA-SI-LE-TI; a form of BASILEIA), whose name is more or less: 
Timesous’okhtheia or Timesousa+thea (DI-ME-SO-SO-KTE-JI) seems to be rather 
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the mother than wife of PO-LI-MU-DA-JI-JO, the king - envoy to the oracle (BA-LE 
KTE-WO-RO: BALEEN THEOOROS) from the ‘Zone of Five’ (PA-N[l]-TI-ZO-WO- 
NE = PENTE + ZOONE; or: ‘the whole zone’?). If my interpretation of the expression 
describing the territory represented by Polemodaios as ‘the Zone of Five’ is correct, 
then it is possible that we have to do with the Philistines, who according to the Bible 
inhabited 5 towns ruled by kings: Ashkalon / Ashkelon, Ashdod, Ekron / Egron, Gath 
and Gaza. The Bible mentions the Philistines in the epoch of Joshua (c.1200 BC), 
Samson (who is said to have killed all their kings), Samuel, Saul, David (the king of 
Gath is Akish (Agkhisees?), the son of Maoh (Makhaoon?)), Uzziah (767-739 BC). 
Hanuna, the king of Gaza c. 720 BC, was skinned (for mutiny) by the Assyrians. 
Sidka, the king of Ashkelon, c.704 BC, was deported (for mutiny) to Assyria. The 
Philistinian confederation seems to have lasted 150-200 years longer. The Philistines 
belonged to the Sea Peoples, who invaded the eastern coasts of the Mediterranean 
Sea in at least two waves (at the time of Merenptah (1212-1202 BC) and Ramesses 
III (1186 - 1154 BC)). I have no doubt that the ‘travels’ of Menelaos (Cyprus, 
Phoenicia, Egypt, etc.; Odysseia, 4.84-87), after the destruction of Troy (c.1184 
BC?), are just an euphemism for plundering and murdering the inhabitants of that 
countries. Egyptian sources mention among the Sea Peoples the Achaeans, Lycians, 
Philistines - but no Mysians (the tribe of MESHWESH is mentioned in association 
with the Libyans). It is possible that the name of the Philistines denoted several 
ethnic groups (e.g. the Mysians, Achaeans, etc.). 

The gods mentioned in the proto-Byblian inscriptions are not ‘homogenous’: Reshef 
is beyond any doubt Semitic, Palaimoon (the god of Gebal) can be identified as 
Melikertees (a Semitic name (‘the king of the town’) with a Greek ending), LE-KO-TA 
could be interpreted as Leukothea (the mother of Palaimoon; maritime deities; 
Leukothea was also associated with Rhodes). The most interesting is DA-JU 
(DAIOON?; Inscription 1), whose name resembles the name of the main god of the 
Philistines: DAGON. 

In short, my impression is that the proto-Byblian inscriptions (written in bad Greek; 
my impression is that in some cases the scribes were not of Greek origin) are 
associated with the Philistines and can be dated at c. 1125-1100 BC. Their contents 
suggest that in that epoch the Philistines already assimilated certain Semitic 
elements (Semitic words for; ‘king’, ‘oath’; Semitic god Reshef). It is possible that the 
proto-Byblian inscriptions in Greek are the first Philistine texts read in our epoch. 
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The Cypro-Minoan inscriptions 

The Cypro-Minoan script (in use: before the 12 th century BC) is obviously linked to 
the Cretan scripts (Linear B, Linear A) and the Classical Cypriot writing system (12 / 
11 th — 4 th century BC). Inscriptions in this script are not numerous. Most of them were 
found in Cyprus (e.g. at Enkomi), one at Ugarit (Hammurabi, the last king of Ugarit (c. 
1220 BC, in the epoch of the Sea Peoples), also used to write letters to the king of 
Alashia (Cyprus)). 

I focused my attention on the long tablet found at Enkomi (Table 5; the drawing is 
based on [1]), for I had no certainty that, for instance, the tablet found at Ugarit was 
written in the same language (it is known that the king of Alashia / Cyprus (14 th 
century BC) sent letters, to the king of Egypt, written in Akkadian). 

The number of legible signs (291), which appear in this long text, is comparable to 
that of the Phaistos Disk (dated at c. 1700 BC; in 1977 I presented my (Greek) 
interpretation of this inscription ([11-17, 20]; the syllabary is shown in Table 2)). The 
use of Index 241 confirmed the obvious fact that the Cypro-Minoan script is based on 
signs for open syllables (Table 6). The problems associated with decipherment 
(internal analysis: direction of writing, structures, regularities, ‘crosswords’, endings, 
external analysis, etc.) were described in my earlier works [23-25]. The language of 
this inscription is Greek, without any doubt, although it differs (as well as the general 
character of its contents) from the dialect of the texts in the Linear B script. Let us 
have a look of some examples of words and expressions: 

1) KA-PU-WO, for: KARPOOO: I sacrifice 

2) WO-RI-IU, for: PHOREOO: I bring 

3) WA-GE-LU, for: PHAGILOS: lamb 

4) LA-IA, for: LEEIEE: loot, booty 

5) TU-PI-E, for: THOOPEIA: flattery, adulation 

6) A-KTE-E A-KI-IU-IU, for AKTEE + AKHAIOI: the Coast of the Achaeans 

7) PTO-LI, for: PTOLIS: town 

8) RE-NE TU-IU-LI-IU ZO-WO-MO-SO-MO, for REEN + TOIOS + LEIOS + 
ZOOON + MOUSMOON: sheep / lamb + so / such + delicate + animal + 
mouflon. 

The long Cypro-Minoan inscription of Enkomi has a votive character. A person 
(priest?) named MA-ME-KO NE-[ ] (Maimakos the Young (?)) leads a sacrificial 
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ceremony, addressed to DA-PTA (DAPTEES: Devourer, or DATTAS (a Luvian god of 
storms)), in the name of various ‘coasts’ (e.g. the Coast of the Achaeans) and 
persons (local rulers, inhabitants). MA-ME-KO mentions some towns: ‘the famous 
town of LA-MI-SE or LA-MU-SE, TA-ZO, KU-TO-NA (Kydonia?), LA-NE and the ‘LU- 
TE-IU LA-NU-SO-PTO NE-SO’ (‘overgrown with lotus’ + LANUSOPTOS + 
‘island / peninsula’). LA-NE resembles LANEIA, a town in the western part of Cyprus. 
It is very tempting to compare LA-MI-SE with LEMESOS. The personal names are 
Greek: 

1) NE-PTA-SE = NEEPTEES: ‘a sober man’ (I find a similar form in Linear B: NE - 
QA-SA-TA / NE-PTA-SA-TA) 

2) ZO-PA-RU = ZOPHEROS: ‘gloomy, dark’ 

3) ME-MA-LO resembles MAIMALOS, the name of the father of Peisandros, a 
commander of the Myrmidons, who fought at Troy (it is a very long shot: if these 
persons are identical, then the tablet could be dated at ‘one generation before the 
Trojan War’ (i.e. c.1215 BC)). In the Linear B inscriptions (found at Knossos and 
Pylos) I find a masculine name: MA-MA-LO / MA-MA-RO, which is by others 
associated with MARMAROS [9]. The Cypro-Minoan ME-MA-LO is described as 
A-LE-MO, which resembles the Greek: ALEEMOON: ‘vagrant, tramp’. 

Some general reflections 

I would like to present here some general reflections on the results of my work on 
the proto-Byblian and Cypro-Minoan inscriptions. 

These inscriptions differ from the Linear B inscriptions known from Crete and 
continental Greece: they are not dry inventory texts, and their dialects differ. The 
Cypro-Minoan inscription represents ‘a middle-stage” (a calm enumeration of 
sacrifices, though with emotional ‘additions’ (e.g. such epithets and expressions as: 
vagrant / tramp, overgrown with lotus (which is quite poetical), the famous town, etc.; 
if my interpretation of ... I-NE-LO LA-IA SE-KTE-PI (line 20): ENALIOS + 
LEEIEE / LAA + SAKTAS: ‘with sacks of sea-loot’ is correct, then we have to do 
with pirates, poets and pirates) between the Linear B texts (monotonous enumeration 
of items in the manner of a book-keeper) and the violent proto-Byblian texts (with 
such expressions as: ‘the god of the swines from Karpasios’). 
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In spite of the fact that the long Cypro-Minoan inscription from Enkomi and the 
proto-Byblian texts were written in Greek, there are some peculiar differences. I 
would say: there is an obvious rupture between the Cypro-Minoan and proto-Byblian 
worlds. 

For example: 

1) the Cypro-Minoan inscription does not mention the town or island of Paphos (the 
proto-Byblian Inscription 5 is ‘signed’ by the king of the island of Paphos). If we 
believe local myths, Paphos was founded (by Kinyras?) before the Trojan War. 
This seems to suggest that the Cypro-Minoan inscription form Enkomi belongs to 
an earlier epoch (of course other interpretations are possible) 

2) the Achaeans appear in the Cypro-Minoan text as: A-KI-IU-IU, which resembles 
the Hittite word denoting their land: AHHIYAVA, and which is different from the 
proto-Byblian form HA-KA-JU (this resembles the Egyptian forms from the epoch 
of the Sea Peoples: AKAWASH (or: AKAIWASHA ?)) 

3) the gods differ (however, let us recall that a ‘proto-Byblian’ king denotes his tribe 
as: the Minor Mysians; hence the small altar for the deity of the Makestos river in 
Mysia). In the Cypro-Minoan text I find only one evident deity: DA-PTA (Daptees, 
Dattas?), whereas the proto-Byblian texts mention numerous Greek (Palaimon, 
Leukothea, Leto, Daioon, Maimenis) and Semitic (Reshef, Mot (?)) gods. These 
gods do not appear in the Linear B texts 

4) there is a considerable difference between the offerings / sacrifices: the Cypro- 
Minoan offerings are relatively modest and include: lambs, libation and ‘adulation, 
flattery’ (TU-PI-E: THOOPEIA !), whereas the ‘proto-Byblian’ offerings include: 
wood / fragrant wood, grain, deposits (?), hogs (hardly for the Semitic deities), 
oxen, and above all: the towns of the tribe! The proto-Byblian royal offerings, 
mentioned in the longest inscriptions, are very generous, ‘rich’ (it is very tempting 
to add here: and ‘desperate’) in comparison with the Cypro-Minoan offerings 

5) the most striking is the difference of scripts. It is strange that the proto-Byblian 
king WO-WO-DI-[?]-SU, who signs his inscription as ‘the king of the island of 
Paphos’, does not use the Cypro-Minoan writing system. I already mentioned the 
possibility that the proto-Byblian inscriptions are later than 1125 BC. The 
difference of scripts suggests that the invasion of the Sea Peoples (c. 1200 BC?; 
see the letter of Hammurabi, the last king of Ugarit, to the king of Alashia) 
disrupted the Cretan-Mycenaean continuum in this region. The proto-Byblian 
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script looks like a patchwork consisting of Linear B, Cypro-Minoan, Egyptian and 
Semitic signs. However, it is necessary to discern two kinds of similarities: the 
similarity of signs (just shape), and the similarity of signs and their phonetic 
values. Several proto-Byblian signs and their phonetic values (PI, TO, WU) can 
be associated with their Cypro-Minoan and Classical Cypriot equivalents. This 
confirms the links Byblos - Cyprus. 

The name: MA-ME-KO (Maimakos ?) appears in the Cypro-Minoan and proto- 
Byblian inscriptions. It is very tempting to assume that it is the same person. The 
Cypro-Minoan MA-ME-KO leads the sacrificial ceremony (he is not described as 
‘king’ or ‘prophet’) and the proto-Byblian MA-ME-KO is described as ‘THEOMANEES’ 
(‘possessed by the gods’), which can mean that he is a kind of prophet (TU-MA-N[Ej- 
Dl: THUMOMANTIS ?). The kings which appear in the long proto-Byblian inscriptions 
are associated with Kaunos: if MA-ME-KO BA-ZE-LE (Maimakos Basiles?) is 
identical with Basilos, the mythical king of Kaunos (in the second generation after 
Aigialos, the founder of Kaunos), then the inscriptions could be dated at c. 1100 BC. 
Therefore, the Cypro-Minoan MA-ME-KO would be totally different from the proto- 
Byblian MA-ME-KO (they are separated by c. 100 years), but it cannot be excluded 
that they belonged to the same family (the Cypro-Minoan MA-ME-KO has an epithet: 
NE-[ ], which may be NEOS (the Young): this could indicate a tradition with regard to 
the names in his family). 

The Cypro-Minoan inscription does not mention any Greek names known from the 
post-Trojan period. I find there: Teptamos, Telonoe, Zopheros, Neptes, Maimalos. If 
ME-MA-LO is the same person as Maimalos, mentioned by Homer (a generation 
before the Trojan War), then the Cypro-Minoan inscription could be dated at c. 1215 
BC. Of course these datings based on mythology are not certain, but the case of 
Teukros seems to indicate that at least sometimes Greek and other local myths 
contain a grain of truth. According to a myth, after the Trojan War, Teukros sailed to 
Syria, where he was greeted by king Belos, who was trying to conquer Cyprus. 
Teukros received from Belos some land on this island and founded Salamis (in the 
vicinity of Enkomi). Egyptian sources mention a tribe: TJEKKER (TJKR, or the like), 
whose name could originate from TEUKROS (let us recall here the problems with the 
TJEKKER from the town of Dor, described by the Egyptian Wenamon in the 11 th 
century BC). 
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Table 1. An example of proto-Byblian inscriptions (Inscription 6, side 2; [18] 
based on [3]) 
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Table 3. The syllabary of the Phaistos Disk (Benon Zb. Szatek, 1977 [11-17, 20]; 
the shape of signs is based on [2]) 



DET. 
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Table 4. The proto-Byblian syllabary (Benon Zb. Szatek, 2000)[18,19, 21, 22] 
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Table 5. A Cypro-Minoan inscription from Enkomi (the picture is based on [1]) 
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Table 6. The Cypro-Minoan syllabary (Benon Zb. Szafek 2005 [23-26]; the shape 
of signs is based on [1]) 
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